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and America. Further, the ox is invaluable for his manure.
The fields on a Chinese small holding are often divided into
parallel ridges and furrows, not only for the purpose of con-
trolling more effectively irrigation water and soil erosion, but
to permit the growth of rice in the hollows and such crops as
peas, vegetables, ginger, etc., on the ridges. Even the permanent
bunds between the larger fields are made useful by the planting
of mulberries or pear-trees on them.
It is impossible here to enlarge further on the fascinating
subject of Chinese agriculture, but the reader is referred to the
most interesting details given by Dr. King in his Farmers of
Forty Centuries.
Fishing* Fish is an article of diet widely used in China.
The rich man's table would scarcely be complete without such
delicacies as shark's fins and edible seaweeds, obtained by the
intrepid fishermen of the south-east coast, whilst rivers and
lakes throughout the country yield their quota for the masses.
Manufactures. China probably produces more silk than
the whole of the rest of the world. Sericulture is especially
important in Central China and Shantung and foremost among
home industries is the reeling of silk. Of recent years there
has been, however, a marked increase in steam filature silk as
opposed to hand reeled.
Native cotton and silk looms are found in most Chinese
villages, but an important feature in the development of modern
China is the erection of cotton, wool and silk mills in Canton,
Shanghai and other great centres.
In January, 1933, there were 128 cotton mills in China with
4,500,000 spindles and 43,000 looms. Forty-one were Japanese-
owned (40 per cent, of the spindles and 45 per cent, of the
looms) ; 84 Chinese-owned and 2 large British-owned mills
(6 per cent, of the looms). The production of cotton piece-
goods exceeds 2J million tons, and China not only supplies the
home market but exports large quantities. This is an important
development which must not be overlooked.
Modern flour-mills are becoming important at Shanghai,
Tsingtao, Wusih and Hankow. Amongst other industries men-
tion must be made of the great Chinese ironworks at Hanyang,
near Hankow, using the Tayeh iron ores.
The Distribution of Population. The difficulty of esti-
mating the population of China is well known, and a complete
Census, as understood in other parts of the world, has never
yet been taken. Curiously enough, one form of the Census is
a very old institution in China, the estimates being made on the
basis of tax-paying households. It may be generally presumed